cd Pall ing Point 


AY 8TH will go down in history as V-E Day, a major turning point in a 


world of conflict when the German forces surrendered unconditionally 


to the Allies, thus ending violent hostilities in the European Theatre of War. 


The science of Traffic Engineering has played a vitally important part in 
the efficient movement of the personnel and materials of war within the 
theatre of operations. The first article in this issue bears eloquent testimony 
to the valiant and unselfish service being rendered by those in the armed forces 


who have been associated with the profession of Traffic Engineering. 


The unconditional surrender in Europe starts a vast revision in the use 
of our country’s transportation facilities. Not only must the men and 
materials of war be transferred from east to west, but vast quantities of food 
and supplies must be moved eastward to rehabilitate Europe. The effect of the 
war on traffic and transportation is thus, by no means, at an end. There are 


still difficult times ahead and our country needs our hard work more than ever 


before. 


Let what hasbeen done by our associates overseas be an inspiration to 


those of us at home, who must now crystalize and put into action effective and 


a : Se ’ : ‘ 
lasting benefits in the broad fields of traffic and transportation. 


Member, Beard of Direction. 
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First Army “haffie -Normandy 


to Gewmauy 


by Captain A. W. Gove, Assoc., 1.T.E 


A’ TER the breakthrough at Saint 
Lo, the U.S. First Army pushed 
South then cut sharply East toward 
Paris, forming with elements of the 
U.S. Third Army the southern tongs of 
the pincer movement around the Fa- 
laise pocket. Rapid progress was then 
made through and Paris, 
Northeast to Belgium, thence East to 
the German border. First Army at 
that time had a wide front covering 
Luxembourg, Belgium, and the South- 
ern tip of Holland. 

The pincer 
First Army was. concerned consisted 


around 


movement insofar as 
of a series of rapid thrusts to the left 
flank delivered successively by cach of 
the corps. The situation was such that 
the corps were leapfrogged ahead for 
each new assignment. 
Roads Filled Solidly 

Four independent main routes for 
the forward moves were selected by 
Army Traffic Over 
three of these routes were scheduled 
the tactical 
troops 


Headquarters. 
troops and the service 
followed. The 
ments were so heavy that for a period 
of several days the three roads were 
filled solidly with scheduled convoys. 


which move- 


Due weight was given to the location 


and destination of each unit in the 
selection of its route of march in or- 
der to minimize total travel. 

The fourth route, somewhat more 
lengthy because of its location on the 
outside of the elbow turn, 
aside for the movement of supply 
trafic. This was the forerunner of the 
famous “Red Ball Highway” which 
followed later through the same gen- 


eral area. 


was set 


Even after the initial breakthrough 
the width of the army zone in the 
direction of advance was very narrow 
at times for tactical reasons. In the 
Dreux-Chartres area width was 
24 miles with the only good roads 
As a re- 
sult there was a period of several days 


this 
passing through these cities. 


of congestion in Chartres but this soon 
cleared as the bulk of the army passed 
through this area. 


Routes Through Paris 
The bridges on the Seine on either 
side of Paris had been eliminated by 
the action of both friendly and enemy 
itself the 
This condi- 


forces, whereas in Paris 
bridges remained intact. 

tion coupled with the focusing of the 
road net on the capital city and the 
natural desire of all individuals to see 
the city in passing, made the selection 
of convoy routes through Paris desir- 
able. Two routes were selected, one 
circling the city on the North and one 
on the South,, each utilizing a good 
portion of “Boulevards Exterieurs.” 
These were signed by the Engineers as 
a Sha The 


highway route numbers terminate at 


routes. French 
the circumferential boulevard and no 
markings other than street names are 
carried through the city. The Prefec- 
ture de Police of Paris was contacted 
as the Trafic Authority for his con- 
currence on the routes selected, and to 
get his cooperation in the control of 
the swarms of bicycles that were con- 
stantly moving all over the broad 
streets of his city. Civilian 
trafhe was very light because of the 
almost complete absence of civilian 
motor fuel at that time. 


motor 
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The scarcity of bridges across the 
Seine was only the start of the serious 
bridge problem. It continued all the 
way across Northern France and Bel- 
gium. The move was so rapid and the 
number of blown bridges was so great 
that it was difficule to maintain an 
adequate picture of the highway situa- 
tion at any one time. Temporary mili- 
tary bridges would be installed for 
tactical 
one location, 


in forward areas at 
then be removed for use 
at another location. Continuous con- 
tact was maintained with the Army 
Engineers and Corps Trafic Head- 
quarters by Army Traffic Headquar- 
ters and frequent personal reconnais- 
sance was made by members of Traf- 


reasons 


fic Headquarters to obtain accurate 


up-to-date information. 
Take German Prisoners 

While on one of these forward 
expeditions in an 


connaissance area 


rapidly passed through by combat 
troops one of the officers attached to 
Trafic Headquarters was stopped by a 


Boche 


who wanted to surren- 


civilian. Some were in the 


woods nearby 
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cance PE ae 
der. With the aid of a few nearby 
F.F.1. the Boche were called out from 


their hiding places, divested of all 
their weapons and loaded aboard a re- 
turning empty cargo truck for the 
prisoner of war cage. Forty-one more 
of the enemy were out of the conflict. 

The rapid advance involved fre- 
quent change of location of headquar- 
ters. This meant that sufficient per- 
sonnel, and equipment had to 
be sent forward to each new location 
to set up a working force that could 
be switched into operation when the 
old office closed. This was necessary 
as the business of Traffic Headquar- 
ters, scheduling and routing convoys, 
continued 24 hours a day. 


maps, 


Constant Changes 

There was a constant changing of 
boundaries, corps rear being moved 
forward every few days and army rear 
being adjusted forward at frequent in- 
tervals to keep pace with the advanc- 
ing front. To keep up to date with 
the boundaries and bridge situation 
kept one man busy at the map board. 

Belgium and Luxembourg’ were 
found to be different from France in 
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some respects. The roads of France, 
adjacent to the border, were not main- 
tained at as high a standard as in the 
interior. Roads in Belgium as a whole 
are better than those in France. There 
are fewer narrow bottlenecks in the 
municipalities. Several secondary roads 
in the Ardennes had very sharp switch 
backs or horseshoe turns that were 
difficult for the standard U.S. 2'/% -ton 
trucks. Both Belgium and Luxembourg 
carry a numbering system similar 
to France for the main highways, how- 
ever the marking of route numbers on 
the ground was not good enough to 
be of much 
forces. Most road junctions are 
marked by large town-name direction- 


assistance to military 


A large number of route 
signs have been installed by the U.S. 
Army and perhaps these may inspire 


al signs. 


the local people to continue this prac- 
The that 
cover France also cover the areas of 
Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland and 
were of great assistance to the military 
forces. 


tice. excellent road maps 


The freedom of movement of mili- 
tary one liberated 
country to another was naturally un- 
hampered by the custom stations set 
up to control the passage of individ- 


personnel from 


uals during peace time. 
Several Considerations 

The road net selected for traffic cir- 
culation for First Army was based on 
several considerations. Three to five 
main axial routes were picked through 
the army and corps area. These were 
projected ahead into enemy territory 
based on engineer intelligence. Cap- 
tured maps of the German system of 
strategic highways were of definite 
assistance in that regard. 

Some general area was chosen for 
the army service area wherein the ord- 
nance repair shops, army dumps and 
various and sundry installations neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the army 
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were located. An adequate net of 
roads fanning out from this area was 
necessary for travel to and from the 


units on the front being served. 


Lateral routes were needed for the 
constant communication and _ liaison 
between headquarters and for tactical 
troop moves up and down the front. 
These were selected roughly at ten 
mile intervals. 

Philosophy of the Road Net 

The Engineer philosophy of road 
net is based upon the maintenance of 
the minimum road mileage consistent 
with road requirements in an effort to 
conserve engineer means and to per- 
mit utmost concentration on picked 
roads. 


One two-way road has the capacity 
to carry the normal supplies and re- 


placements to support an army. For- 
ward of the army rear boundary a 
larger road net is necessary. Each 


corps and division under an army has 
its own road requirements. Relative- 
ly speaking, the closer to the front the 
greater the number of roads that are 
used. 


The movement from Normandy to 
the German frontier coincided with a 
change of seasons. With the arrival of 
Autumn came a period of wet weath- 
er, so wet that supply dumps located 
in the convenient farmer’s fields be- 
came impassable due to mud. To 
avoid this condition dump locations 
were shifted from fields to the sides of 
roads where trucks could remain on 
stable foundation. 
were 


Much larger areas 
therefore required to store a 
tonnage of supplies. Traffic 
Headquarters performed the function 
of approving these dump locations in- 
sofar as the use of roads was con- 
cerned, the primary consideration be- 
ing that routes in the main circulation 
plan were not blocked by dump traffic 
or dump storage. 


given 


A similar change occurred in con- 
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as 


of nection with bivouac areas. These good highways crossed the interna- 
vas moved from field locations to build- tional border. As mentioned before, 
the ings to provide better cover from the the width of assigned front varied 
weather and hard standing for vehi- greatly from a narrow section of 24 
sles cles. This change in bivouac location miles at Chartres to a very broad front 
an tn had little effect on the overall trafic approaching Germany covering Lux- 
«al 20 situation because the main arteries eribourg, Belgium and the southern 
ae } were kept clear of parked vehicles and part of Holland. At this time the 
ten | the general dispersion of units was front measured approximately 110 
roughly the same. miles. This variation in width of front 
Light Volumes of Incidental Traffic o! i ei — a decided — 93 
: , > army area. ith a 
Incidental trafhc volumes were sel- ie See ee 
oac 1 arge are: or rg -onsistent con- 
¢ dom heavy enough at any one location /@78¢ area There w . _ . a % ; 
ihe: ; - : T 2 ‘ } rafhe s s occurrec 
to cause serious congestion. Trafhc “a gate ag nares a 7 " ' 
rent f , ‘ sina ‘ rm. , 
volumes checked at one focal point in 458% C8 Oe Oe Oe ee eee 
t to pre ioe are nv 
Liege gave 8,305 per 24 hours and a Invasion. 
per- asthe 
‘i : peak hour of 745 counting movement France and Belgium had _ been 
‘ked J : , . 
i both ways ona two-lane road. Civil- crossed against 2 battered and disor- 
; ian volumes were unusually high, con- ganized foe but First Army was short 
city : stituting 20 per cent of these totals. of supplies. Time was required to pre- 
re- Heavy volumes were encountered at a pare for the battle for Germany that 
For- few locations in corps areas after the lay ahead. Time for the Allies proved 
y a9 front became relatively stable at the to be time for the Germans also. So 
jach Siegfried Line. Here the peacetime began the relative stalemate of the 
has road net was limited as relatively few Autumn of 1944. 
rive- 
- the - 6 F.2 
are DETROIT INSTALLING MODERN SIGNAL SYSTEM 
The City of Detroit is installing a modern fully flexible progressive 
v to signal system on about 4 miles of Grand River Avenue which will be com- 
? pleted within the next few months. This includes complete modernization 
th a 4 of the signal units by means of new mast arm signals and rearrangement 
al of § of existing curb mounted heeds to improve the visibility on the street. 
-ath- The control equipment consists of new secondary controllers at the 
endian 18 intersections interconnected to a master controller centrally located. 
ate e Available for use in any combination are two dials for changing the per- 
; be- | centage division of the cycle at each intersection, three different sets of 
To § offsets to provide AM and PM peak hour progression as well as midday 
si : progression, and three different cycle lengths. A program device to provide 
. a automatic use of these features which can be set to provide different com- 
es Of § binations each day of the week and which can be set up for 12 weeks in 
n on & advance is aiso included. Changes can be set to. occur at 12-minute inter- 
areas vals on this program device. 
Grand River Avenue carries a volume of about 40,000 vehicles in 24 
ee ag hours with a peak hour rate of 2000 vehicles in one direction. Complete 
rafhc § studies of traffic movement are being made both before and after the in- 
ction §& stallation to determine the benefits derived from such a system. 
1S in- : * x * 
con- § 
a Seas H FOLDER AVAILABLE ON METERED PARKING 
iia The Dual Parking Meter Co. of Canton, O., has published a descrip- 
: tive folder on metered parking, entitled, ‘‘Metered Parking—Today’s 
‘rafhic Answer to Tomorrow’s Traffic Control Problem.”’ It is being distributed 
free to municipal officials responsible for traffic and parking control. 
The folder gives a brief history of parking meters, describes their ad- 
con- 


vantages and contains a list of cities in which they have been installed. 











TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


by D. Grant Mickie, Member, 1.T.E. 
Traffic Engineer, Automotive Safety Foundation 


Editor’s Note: This article is taken 
from the Proceedings of the First Ohio 
Traffic Engineering Conference, October, 
1944. The recently-passed Federal-Aid 
Highway Act authorizes 11/2 billion dol- 
lars of aid, to be matched by an equal 
amount of state money, for highway con- 
struction and improvement in the first 
three post-war years. Roughly half of 
this money will end up in urban high- 
ways. 


_ Congress 
Washington on November 14 


one of its first actions, according to 
statements of leaders of both parties, 
will be to take up postwar federal-aid 
highway bills. One such bill has al- 
ready passed the Senate and a very 
similar bill has been approved by the 
roads committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Under terms of the 
Senate bill, §S. 2105, enacted last 
month, Ohio will be granted $18,488,- 
000 a year in federal highway funds 
for each of the first three postwar 
years, subject to 50-50 matching. The 
federal grants will go for three types 
of roads in Ohio: $7,026,000 for pri- 
mary federal-aid highways both in 
and outside of cities; $7,581,000 for 
urban areas alone and $3,881,000 for 
secondary rural roads, including roads 
in municipal areas below 5,000 popu- 
lation. The state highway department 
will determine how each program 
shall be carried out, subject to the 
usual over-all approval by the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration. 


reassembles in 


Post-War Legislation 

The pending federal highway legis- 
lation is the first in the long history 
of such programs that recognizes and 


attempts to cope with traffic problems 
as distinguished from Highway con- 
struction problems. Trafic problems 
exist in urban areas and on main high- 
ways connecting urban areas. Grad- 
ually the federal highway legislation 
has been approaching recognition of 
these problems—first, by permitting 
advanced highway design and in recent 
years by prohibition 
highway 


removing the 
federal 
areas. 


against 
money in 


postwar 


spending 

urban The pending 
legislation, by earmarking 
specific sums for urban areas, finally 
lays the basis for the direct attack on 
congestion and accident concentra- 
tions in and near our large centers of 
population. 


Progressive State 


In Ohio your state highway depart- 
ment is recognized as having one of 
the top traffic engineering divisions of 
the nation and I know from past ex- 
perience that many of your larger 
cities have splendid and progressive 
trafic engineering departments. State- 
local relations in highway planning for 
the postwar period are better in Ohio 
than in almost any other state of the 
nation. 


I am not saying all this simply to 
give some deserved compliments. 1 
say it in order to recognize that this 
is a progressive state in the field of 
trafic engineering and traffic plan- 
ning and a state whose highway off- 
cials—in state and local government 
alike—recognize the challenge of the 
pending postwar highway program 
and want to meet that challenge fully. 
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Some new state-local relations must 
develop if postwar traffic problems are 
to be met fully. Most of you already 
recognized that fact and are doing 
something about it. Briefly listed, 
state-local cooperation must cover 
these fields: 

(1) Joint action on finances, en- 
gineering and right-of-way prep- 
arations, and the role that each gov- 
ernmental shall 
in the total program. 

(2) State enabling legislation of 
various kinds to permit coordinated 
building of the kind of highways 
needed to serve the local traffic. 


agency undertake 


(3) States must find some meth- 
od for dealing as a unit with en- 
tire metropolitan areas, composed of 
various overlapping local jurisdic- 
tions. A metropolitan highway or 


planning agency might be the 
answer. 
(4) Better trafic facts must 


bridge the gap between rural and 
urban needs on highway design and 
location. The urban origin-destina- 
tion trafic survey, done by a sam- 
pling of census tracts, is proving a 
quick and fairly inexpensive method 
for getting all agencies agreed on ex- 
tensions of state routes into urban 
areas in cases where agreement can- 
not be reached in other ways. 

(5) Coordination of highway 
engineering with other trafhe and 
planning programs 
better. 


must become 
This involves relations with 
police and other traffic safety pro- 
grams with city planning programs; 
solution of downtown parking 
problems; and better ways in which 
highway, air, rail and water termi- 
nals can handle the interchange of 
passengers and_ goods 
many cross-hauls. 


without so 


History of Traffic Engineering 

Traffic engineering concerns the op- 
eration of roads and streets as safe and 
efficient carriers of people and goods. 
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It requires close cooperation with those 
who plan the general location and 
character of the arteries and those who 
design and build the roadway. It used 
to be that the traffic engineer was the 
fellow who took over after the plan- 
ners and builders had finished their 
work. Often he had no particular 
qualifications for doing a technical 
job. He simply put up traffic signs 
and stop lights and installed pavement 
markings where accidents or conges- 
tion indicated that the road was not 
working right. Those traffic signals 
varied in each state. Not until 1929 
was any national effort made to de- 
velop standard traffic signs and mark- 
ings and uniform warrants for their 
application. Even after traffic engi- 
neering became a specialty, like high- 
way maintenance and 
soils mechanics, traffic engineers first 
devoted their research to traffic con- 
trol and accident reduction. In other 
words, not until very recent years has 
the highway operating function be- 
gun to be a conscious part of highway 
administration. 


construction, 


Two Responsibilities 

The trafic finally 
brsught the development of a traffic 
and safety division in most state 
highway departments. Fundamentally 
they have two responsibilities: One, 
reduction of congestion and accident 
hazards traffic 
improvements on existing highways; 


increase in 


through engineering 
two, advising on safe and efficient op- 
erational aspects in the design and lo- 
cation of new highways. In short, 
the trafic and safety division might 
be called the operations division as dis- 
tinct from the construction and main- 
tenance divisions, analogous to the or- 
ganization of a railroad transporta- 
tion system. 


As we read of the closely coordi- 
nated transport work being carried 
out in our military operations around 
the world today, with construction 
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and operation of supply lines carried 
out with masterly skill, I think we can 
glimpse the opportunities for safer and 
more orderly traffic facilities in the 
future here at home. A large portion 
of our entire road and street system— 
at least the portion that carries the 
heavy trafhc—is a monument to mis- 
takes that traffic engineering could 
have prevented had we known before 
what we know now. By proper vision 
today, as we prepare for resuming nor- 
mal road construction after the war, 
we can and must prevent a repetition 
of roadbuilding that makes heavy ac- 
cident rates and frequent congestion 
inevitable 
State Traffic Functions 

In the state highway field traffic di- 
vision functions have assumed a fairly 
Gefinite pattern. This division should 
work closely with the design, con- 
struction and maintenance divisions, 
checking on plans and permits that 
affect trafhc movement. Men familiar 
with the behavior of are 
best qualified to review road curvature, 
widths, radius, intersection treatment, 
sight distance and other factors affect- 
ing trafic movement. 

The traffic division should supervise 


motorists 


all trunkline route markings; the de- 
sign, installation and maintenance of 
sign markings and pavement markings 
on state routes; and should advise 
county and city officials on their own 
activities in this field; and should have 
similar jurisdiction over trafic signals 
on state routes and over the granting 
of permits for such state route exten- 
sions in cities and villages. 

The traffic division should 
communities on trafic control 
lations, particularly as to parking on 
state route extensions. It should carry 
out special studies on speed zoning, 


asSISt 
regu- 


no-passing zones, and proper pave- 
ment use. It should handle complaints 
regarding traffic control and highway 


safety. It should tabulate and an- 
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alyze accident records to locate danger 
points, study accident causes at these 
points and devise remedies. This re- 
quires accident spot maps, volume flow 
maps, collision diagrams, intersection 
sketches and other drawings for re- 
search and for popularized presen- 
tations. 

The trafhc division also is the logi- 
cal agency for cooperation with traffic 
enforcement 
programs 
activities. 


educational 
enforcement 
It also must work closely 
with the planning division in traffic 
control and trafic planning research. 

The past emphasis on mechanical 
devices for regulating and safeguard- 
ing trafhc—the “‘screw-driver” ap- 
proach—has its values but it has defi- 
nite limits. It will not solve major 
trathc problems in the postwar period 
when we will see more vehicles on our 
roads and streets than ever before and 
the average vehicle traveling substan- 


agencies in 


and_ selective 


tially more miles per year than ever 
before. 

The solution does not lie in piece- 
meal remedies. Trafic congestion and 
accidents result from the same basic 
frictions. Solve one in your engineer- 
ing design and you solve the other. 
A safe highway is an efficient high- 
way, engineered to reduce traffic fric- 
tions to the lowest practical point. 
Our new highways and our improve- 
ments of existing highways must build 
safety and traffic capacity into the 
basic design. In the long pull this is 
the method and is_ the 
method that will bring permanent re- 
ductions in our highway death rate 
with the the 
eficiency of safety enforcement and 
educational work. 


economical 


continued increase in 


City Traffic Engineering 

Trafhe problems exist primarily in 
urban Half of all traffic in 
America is on city streets and the city 


areas. 


is the origin or destination of about 
four of every five motor trips on all 
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rural roads. On city arterial routes 
alone, making up only one per cent of 
our total road mileage, 30 per cent of 
all the take 


place. No other type of road has such 


miles of motor travel 
concentrated trafic and no other type 
of road is so poorly equipped to handle 
trafhe. The 


stop lights, curb parking, pedestrians, 


fre yuent intersections, 
mixing of local and through trathc, 
business demands of abutting property 
—all these spell accidents and conges- 
tion concentrations unmatched by any 
other element ot 

The 


city 


our highway system. 


proper improvement of hese 


arteries 18 Our primary postw ar 


trafhe need. These are the really weak 


io] 
inks of our national highway system. 


; ; . = 1 
To break these bottlenecks will re- 


| rT. Te 
ClOSE city-state 


require 


cooperation. 


In most cities the problem also calls 


+ 


tor immediate reorganization of trafhe 


and planning divisions OF citv govern- 


ment 
Transportation Committee 
Because so many cit\ 


agencies are 
nvolved it would 


ofhcial 


1 | 
sccm logical that an 
transportation commiuttec be 
formed, headed by the city’s chief ad- 


ministrative ofh 


CE who can inter- 
relate the work of each department 
head, advise on policy and fiscal mat- 
ters and maintain a view detached 
from the special interest of any one 


city department. 


On this transportation committee 


should be the police chief or head of 


the police trafhc division, the city en- 


gineer, trafhc judges, city attorney, 


city planning engineer, traffic engi- 


neer, managers of the local transit 


companies, superintendent of schools, 


chairman or secretary of any local 
citizens’ trafhc committee, safety 
council and automobile club. All of 
them have definite roles in a total 


trafic safety program, either in carry- 
ing out city functions or in education- 
al work in the public safety field. Such 
committees have been outstanding suc- 
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cesses in many cities, particularly Chi- 
cago and Detroit. One has recently 
been authorized in Dallas. 


Traffic Engineering Division 


A trafhe engineering department 
should be established in city govern- 
ments. It should be responsible for 
the geometric design of traffic facili- 
ties, the operation of mechanical con- 
trol and 
parking and other land uses affecting 
traffic. 


dents 


devices, should advise on 


Its duties are to study acci- 


and collect 


congestion, tacts, 


formulate trafic rules and make rec- 


ommendations on every phase of traf- 
fic plans, designs, enforcement and 


safety education. 


In larger cities assistant trafic engi- 
neers should head the two main divi- 
Operations, and Special Studies 

Under operations, larg- 
should have 
heading divisions of 


sions: 
and Planning. 
cities four 
(1) and 
markings; (2) signals; (3) street us- 
Under spe- 
cial studies and planning come three 
functional (1) 
7 


2) planning; (3) design. 


engineers 
signs 


age; (4) investigations. 


divisions: surveys; 
Naturally, in smaller cities, one en- 
gineer may have to perform all trafhic 


shall 


have to expect that one qualified city 


functions. In some cases we 
employe will be given the entire as- 
If he 


has sume training in the field and can 


signment on a part-time basis. 


do the work needed in the community, 
one man often will be sufficient for a 
small municipality. But we should not 
underestimate the time and effort these 
duties require. The saving of human 
lives and relief of costly traffic tangles 
is well worth an adequate city traffic 
engineering budget. 

Duties of the sign and marking en- 
gineer include design and supervision 
of traffic sign installation and of all 
markings on the street—paint, but- 


tons, and permanent lines. 














The signal engineer must handle 
specifications of signals, working and 
signal drawings, cost estimates, mater- 
ial orders, compliance with state war- 
rants, safety lighting design and rail- 
road and bridge signals. 


The street-usage engineer handles 
parking rules, off-street parking prob- 
lems, loading bays for buildings, park- 
ing maps and warrants for parking re- 
strictions. 


The traffic investigator handles spe- 
cial problems that arise, checks on 
changing trafic conditions and handles 
complaints and requests for informa- 
tion. He is the public contact. He 
checks dangerous corners, sees that 
signs and signals are operating accord- 
ing to specifications, checks on trucks 
blocking the streets, checks speed and 
turning problems, the need for pas- 
senger or truck loading zones and rec- 
ommends corrections where problems 
turn up. He writes the department’s 
reports and handles other matters that 
might be classed as public relations. 


The traffic survey engineer makes 
volume counts and_ other 
spced and delay studies, origin and des- 


surveys, 


tination studies, stop sign studies, 
street use studies, pedestrian counts, 
accident and congestion analyses, and 
prepares charts, graphs and_ trafhc 
warrants. His office work includes 
spot maps, condition diagrams, colli- 
sion diagrams, flow maps, enforcement 
analysis and “before and after’’ stud- 
In brief, he decides what facts 


are needed, prepares the survey forms 


ies. 


and sets the survey procedure, then 
conducts the research. 


The traffic planning engineer dees 
the advance planning for the entire 
street system, handles off-street park- 
ing design, waterfront traffic plans, 
gasoline station control and carries out 
such administrative planning as prep- 
aration of general traffic standards, 
signal-sign marking codes, the survey 
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manual, annual 


grams. 


monthly and pro- 

The traffic design engineer cooper- 
ates with the city engineering depart- 
ment’s construction division and de- 
velops new designs. He handles traffic 
islands for turns, for pedestrians and 
for medial dividers; curb design and 
island lighting and reflectorization. He 
handles all channelization of intersec- 
and 
He checks all new construction 


tions, acceleration deceleration 
lanes. 
plans for intersections, grade separa- 
elevated type of 
ment, grades, curves and crowns and 
other permanent design features. 


tions, roads, pave- 


In order to do its job efficiently and 
economically a complete traffic engi- 
neering department requires 
equipment and personnel for making, 
installing and maintaining — traffic 
equipment. These shops should include 


shops ; 


electrical divisions, stock room, sign- 
painting divisions, sign-storage divi- 
sions and pavement-painting divisons. 
In smaller cities a combined shop 
might suffice. 

In many cities this work is sub-con- 
tracted to other city departments. Sig- 
nal work, for instance, may be han- 
dled by an outside contractor or by 


the city’s electrical department. 
New Era Approaching 


We are approaching a new era in 
highway transportation; an era in 
which closer coordination between city 
and state officials will be required and 
in which new and more modern tech- 
niques will be used to correct the traf- 
fic bottlenecks. 

There is no more room for personal 
hunches and blind intuition in traffic 
engineering than there is in military 
strategy. Let’s leave the star-gazing 
to that astrologer who gave Hitler 
such bum advice. Let’s plan our post- 
war traffic program on the same scien- 
tific and coordinated basis that Eisen- 
hower plans a military campaign. 
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Highway “fraffie Control iu the 


Aawatau Tlauds 


by Harry L. Powe Lt, Jr., Member, 1.T.E., Honolulu, T. H. 


ienenes Honolulu is situated at 
21 18’ 35” North latitude and 
157 51° 40” West longitude which 
locates it in the torrid zone some 150 
miles South of the Tropic of Cancer 
and 2100 Southwest of San 
Francisco, the automobile traffic, prior 
to December 7, 


miles 


1941, was much the 
same as in any other American city 
with the exception that there was no 
through transit tourist travel. Yet, 
on the other hand, license plates from 
many states and some other countries 
appeared on the cars traveling the 
streets and roads of the islands. Most 
of these, with the exception of Cali- 
fornia licenses, were from states which 
have army posts or naval bases. 
The 1940 U.S. census gave Hono- 
lulu a population of 179,018 and that 
of the Island of 
Honolulu is situated, as 


Oahu, on which 
257,703 and 
ranked it as the 46th city of the 
country. There is no segregation of 
the city and county cars but the reg- 
istration of for 1940 on Oahu 
was 48,998 which gives a car popu- 
lation ratio of 1 to 5:26. 
mated that -the ratio 


proper is less than 5. 


cars 
I It is esti- 
for the city 
Conditions Similar to the States 

When it is remembered that there is 
no interstate travel and that a great 
majority of the people of the islands 
have never been to the mainland it is 
remarkable how the trafhic 
here was to any main land city prior 
to December 7, 1941. There was the 
same congestion on the streets at 
peak hours, the same difficulty in find- 
ing parking space in the central busi- 
ness district and the same impediments 
to the movement of traffic caused by 
jay walking and slow moving vehi- 


similar 


cles. There is one thing that Hono- 
lulu is rid of, namely there are no 
street cars to contribute to the delays 
of moving trafic. June 30, 1941 
witnessed the elimination of all street 
All public transportation is 
now handled by trolley coaches and 
gas-driven busses. 

Prior to the elimination of the 
street cars, safety zones had been con- 


cars. 


structed for the use of the passengers. 
When these were first built the trav- 
eling public had to be educated to 
their One oriental woman, on 
being told to go out on the island and 
wait there for the car said, “I no like, 
me shame.” These zones, with one 
exception, were the bumperless raised 
area type but, from the punishment 
that the illuminating lights at the ap- 
proach end of the zone took, all 
should have had bumpers. 
Traffic Control 

The first of the present traffic con- 


use. 


trol signals was put in operation Feb- 
ruary 24, 1936. Today there are 44 
intersections controlled by signals. The 
first two intersections to be signalized 
were controlled by  traffic-actuated 


In the latter part of 1937 
a group of interconnected time-con- 


controllers. 


trolled signals was put in operation on 
a progressive system. All controllers 
are either the Type “D” G. E. Nova- 
lux or the traflic-actuated controllers 
of the Automatic Signal Corporation. 
There are six intersections that have 
this latter type of control. There 
are four intersections at ~ which 
the lights operate on a_ three-phase 
system, two are time-controlled and 
the other two are traffic-actuated. 
The time-controlled groups are set for 
a progressive system and the rate of 
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travel varies from 15 to 30 miles per 
hour. Honolulu has her jay-walkers 
but the observation by the pedestrian 
of trafhic lights is better than the gen- 
eral average in American cities. Sev- 
eral intersections have pedestrian con- 
trol signals in addition to the regular 
red, amber and green lights. 
pedestrian 


These 
signals have the 
and a 
lens which is a standard red lens that 
has been blacked out three 


control 


standard “walk” lens “stop” 
except a 
inch circle in the center. 

The road system on the Island of 
Oahu is paved mostly with asphaltic 
There are a few 
The 


ways will accommodate two, three or 


macadam. 
slab 


concrete¢ 


roads. width of the road- 


four lanes. The secondary roads are 


surfaced with stone and a binder of 


bitumuls or coral. This latter makes 


a good surface for awhile but chuck 


holes develop rapidly if maintenance 


1S neglected. 
A federal-aid project is now under 
construction, which eventually will be 


a six-lane divided highway with 


landscaping. There the medial strip 
is to be 22 feet in width. There are 
several streets in the city whose 
width allows for four travel lanes 
with two parking lanes. On certain 


of these streets parking is prohibited 
during the rush hours which make 
them, at those times, six-laned high- 
W ays. 

There are still many old “horse and 
buggy” roads which are narrow with 
high crowns, stone gutters and high 
The Island of still 


boasts (?) of two covered bridges. 


curbs. Hawai 
Pavement Markings 

The signal controlled intersections 
have pavement markings for the ap- 
proach lanes, crosswalks and_ stop 
The center lining on most of 


the city streets are solid lines, the 


lines. 


other lines for laning are broken ones. 
The three- and two-laned roadways in 
the rural districts are marked with 
broken lines, except where the cross- 
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ing of the line is prohibited. One of 
the newer arterial highways has a dou- 
ble center line painted on it in lieu of 
a medial strip. The construction of a 
medial strip at the time when the road 
was built was opposed by the prop- 
erty owners. 

Parking stalls are also indicated on 
the streets where time-limited park- 
The word 
painted on the pavement at all stop 


ing is in force. “stop” is 
lines except those at signalized inter- 
All painting is done with 
white trafic lacquer. 


sections. 


Signs 

All varieties of stop signs have been 
past on the streets of 
The aluminum block with 
slab 


in colored Cce- 


used in the 
Honclulu. 
raised 


red reflectors, a concrete 


with the word “‘stop” 
ment, and the rubber sign. All of 
these were set on the center line at the 
produced property line. 

The Se” x 
when set at height of three feet, six 


24” rectangular sign, 


inches at the curb, made a good lean- 
The plain octagonal signs, 
by 18” and 24” x 24” were 


standard 


irg post. 
both 18’ 


also being replaced by the 


, 


octagonal reflector or the plain 24” 
by 24” 
height of eight feet. 


signs and set at a uniform 
All other trafic signs are standard, 
as set down in the Manual of Traffic 
Control Signs. 
The pattern of the trafic changed 
radically December 1941, 


torce 


after 
when martial law was put in 
and drastic changes in the traffic reg- 
ulations were invoked together with 
the rationing of gasoline and the cur- 
few at 6 P.M. when the blackout be- 
came operative. This has 
extended to 10 P.M. After this hour 
only authorized official cars are per- 


mitted on the streets. 


now been 


Bicycles—Sweden is the leading 
“bicycle nation” with 3 million bicy- 
cles, the largest number with relation 
to population of any nation. 








Darkness is definitely on Death's side. On 


main traffic thoroughfares, the chance of meet- 
ing Death is ten times as great after dark. And 
most accidents, fatal or otherwise, occur on 
these main streets of populous areas. Most 
traffic hazards will be intensified when war 
. restrictions end; but the dangers due to darkness 
can be effectively reduced by safety-engineered 
street lighting. 
Have you put traffic-safety lighting where it 
3 belongs in your plans for civic betterment? 
fhe General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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During Wartime 


San Diego's “hratfie Probleme 


by JaMes E. READING 
Traffic Engineer, San Diego, California 


AN DteGo’s topography is essen- 
S tially that of a plateau from 100 
to 300 feet above sea level, with vary- 
ing slopes to the ocean and bay shores. 
The entire area is honeycombed with 
deep canyons which form barriers to 
cross streets. In addition, the city is 
sprawling, extending 18 miles North- 
South, 15 miles East-West, and is 
broken into distinct communities by 
bays, hills, and wide canyons. 

Thus where most cities have many 
parallel streets crossing town or nu- 
merous thoroughfares radiating from 
- the central business district, hundreds 
of San Diego’s streets dead end at 
bluffs or at the water’s edge. The few 
possible long cross town streets soon 
became overtaxed as the population in- 
The only solutions to the 
problem were the bridging of can- 
yons to open parallel routes, or taking 
every conceivable step to increase the 
capacity of existing streets. San Diego 
has 1076 miles of streets of which 627 
miles are paved. Because many routes 
have been located along the bottoms 
of deep valleys, or in other locations 
where abutting property is unusable, 


creased. 


there is the condition, possibly unique 
for a city of this size, of having 75 
miles of open highway within the city 
limits. 
Huge Population Increase 

San Diego, with a metropolitan area 
population of 240,000, including the 
military, in 1940, has grown to an es- 
timated 450,000 at present. There are 
more than a score of major Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps establishments 
in this area, with dozens of military 
stations of lesser importance. Four 





large aircraft plants have drawn em- 
ployees from all over the nation. 
Many of the newcomers had never 
lived in a city and had never seen stop 
signs or traffic signals. Many others 
came from cities where pedestrians do 
not obey traffic signals. Several hun- 
dred thousands of military personnel 
were in San Diego for a few months 
training before reassignment, while 
others were here but a few days await- 
ing embarkation. In spite of all ef- 
forts of civilian and military police 
many servicemen met death or serious 
injury while 
lights or, during the dimout, while 
walking in the roadway with their 


crossing against red 


backs to traffic, or even attempting to 
hitch-hike while standing directly in 
the path of fast moving vehicles. 
Fortunately for San Diego and its 
multitude of war connected activities, 
federal authorities recognized the seri- 
ous need for relieving congestion and 
delays on strategic routes connecting 
aircraft plants, naval shore stations, 
and military camps. As a result $8,- 
000,000 of California’s 
from the Federal 


allocations 
Access Highway 
used in and around San 
Diego to construct some 30 miles of 


modern highway, most of it four- and 


Fund was 


six-lane, divided, and including four 
grade separations, two of them being 
modified cloverleaves. 
Traffic Signals Added 

Included in the Access Fund pro- 
gram was the full traffic-actuated sig- 
nalization of all important intersec- 
tions on the new highways, bringing 
to 25 the total of Electromatic traffic 
dispatchers in this city. 
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Automatic traffic signals came in 
for intensive study as defense and war 
activities caused changes in the traffic 
flow pattern. All of these fixed-time 
traffic signals are checked at intervals 
to make sure that the operating hours, 
and cycle length and breakdown, are 
such as to handle traffic as efficiently 
as possible. Signals came in for con- 
Pearl Har- 
bor because of changing trafic pat- 
terns caused by 
plant activities. 


siderable attention before 


expanding defense 
Our fixed time sig- 
nal cycles vary in length from 40 to 
70 seconds, with as high as 63 per 
cent of the total cycle allocated to one 
green period. 


San Diego’s rapid growth soon 
overtaxed many important streets to 
such an extent that congestion, caused 
by narrow lanes and parking and de- 
parking, intolerable. Relief 
was obtained in some cases by prohib- 


iting all parking. 


became 


Other parking, such 
as at war plants, was eliminated for 
military security reasons. In all, 
some twelve miles of curb parking has 


been abolished. 
Parking Changes 


Parallel parking has been substi- 
tuted for diagonal parking on several 
streets in make two addi- 
tional lanes available for moving traf- 


fic. Where diagonal parking has been 


order to 


retained it has been standardized at a 
40 degree angle to the curb, with 
stalls eight 
number of parking spaces is deemed to 
be more than offset by improved visi- 


feet wide. The loss in 


bility, easier parking and deparking 
and lessened damage to fenders. 
Where parking meters are installed 
for parallel parking the marked stalls 
have a standard length of 22 feet 
which facilitates parking maneuvers. 
San Diego has 114 miles of through 
streets of which 13 


miles have been 
established to meet new wartime con- 
ditions. 
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of several 
streets occurred during the 
dimout when low beam dimmed head- 
lights were inadequate to provide any 


The “breaking in” 
“stop” 


new 


nighttime visibility of stop signs. 
During this same period civiilan and 
military newcomers, entirely unac- 
quainted with San Diego’s streets and 
topography, were arriving at rates as 


high as 4,000 per week. 
Pavement Markings 

The stop signs were augmented by 
pavement markings, consisting of a 
“stop” line, the word “STOP” at the 
line, and “STOP AHEAD” from 150 
to 250 advance of the line. 
This proved effective in 
holding down the number and severity 


feet in 


treatment 


of accidents, even though several for- 
mer boulevards became side streets at 
the new arterial. One new 16-block 
arterial where 60,000 vehicles per day 
had to make new and unaccustomed 
stops offered a severe test of accident 
prevention measures. Although this 
arterial forces trafic to stop on six 
cross thoroughfares the change was 
effected with an average of four acci- 
dents per intersection, over 80 per 
cent of them non-injury, occurring 
during the year succeeding the change, 
in spite of an 80 per cent increase in 
tiafhe on the new “stop” street. 
Pavement markings were not only 
used to supplement stop signs so as to 
secure obedience during the dimout, 
but they proved invaluable in treat- 


ing many accident prone locations. 


Dozens of intersections with a high 


accident frequency record, of both 


daytime and night accidents, were 
given various treatments which con- 
sisted principally of painted lines and 
wording. Most of these corners were 
proven by check-back to have exper- 
ienced reductions of from 50 per cent 
to 90 per cent in number and severity 


of accidents. 


=. 


Street lighting—both traffic-safety 
and inter-section, or utilitarian, light- 
ing until recently have necessitated 
the extensive preparation of documen- 
tary justification physical 
conditions, neighborhood character:s- 
tics, trafic volumes and accident and 
crime records. 


covering 


In spite of all handicaps in the last 
three years, we have installed 363 ov- 
erhead intersection lights and have re- 
ceived approval on 114 more. All of 
these lights are of 400 or 600 candle 
Six trafhic-safety 
lighting have been designed, and three 


power. miles of 
miles of it, on thoroughfares with 
many night-time accidents, have been 
placed in service. Much of the high 
intensity street lighting, due to in- 
ability to obtain suitable standards, 
was mounted on existing trolley poles. 
These trolley wire supports usually 
are so located as to conform to proper 
space-mounting height ratio require- 
ments. 


Transit System Doing Big Job 


A recent nationwide O.D.T. survey 
shows that San Diego’s transit system 
tops the list of major cities with a 327 
per cent increase in revenue passengers 
since 1940. Early recognition of our 
critical public transportation problem 
by military and O.D.T. authorities re- 
sulted in scores of buses which were 
in process of manufacture for other 
cities, and in one case actually en- 
route to another city, being diverted 
to San Diego in efforts to cool off the 
nation’s transit hot-spot. 

An idea of the volume of street cars 
and buses may be gained by attempt- 
ing to visualize the average peak hour 
headway between buses on Pacific 
Highway of 18 seconds or the 30-sec- 
ond and 40-second headways between 
transit units on other arterials. 

Transit operations have frequently 
come under intensive traffic engineer- 
ing scrutiny. Various kinds of treat- 
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ment which have been applied in co- 
operation with transit management 
have proven highly successful in co- 
ordinating transit operations with 
other vehicular traffic and with pedes- 
trian movements. Safety zones have 
been lengthened to permit the loading 
of two and three street cars at the 
same time. Signal control and timing 
have been tailored to fit transit move- 
ments. 


Bus Loading Zones 

Wherever curb parking practices 
interfered, bus loading zones of 50 to 
70 feet in length were marked to give 
the curb and to get 
buses entirely clear of moving traffic 
while they 


easy access to 


Numerous 
sharp corners have been rounded to 


are stopped. 


facilitate right turns from arterials 
without Bus 
stops have been changed from near to 


excessive deceleration. 
far side, and vice-versa, and have been 
moved around the corner from a nar- 
row street into a wide one, in order to 
provide free- 
for through or 
turning movements which had _for- 


relieve congestion and 
dom of movement 
merly been interfered with by stand- 
ing buses. 
have 


Several bus terminal loops 


been rerouted to avoid either 


driving through large masses of pe- 
destrians or unsate 


through them. 


making turns 


The volumes and patterns of traffic 
generated by some of our war plants 
and military camps have become fair- 
ly well stabilized. 
going pronounced changes. As 


Others are under- 
the 
tempo of the Pacific War increases, 
our arterials continue to feel the im- 
pact of countless long convoys of 
men and materiel being rushed to the 
harbor. Increased emphasis on new 
types of war machines bring about 
corresponding shifts in numbers and 
destination of war workers, as do the 


completion of new housing projects 


which are really small new cities. 
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Fatal Pedestrian peecidents 


to: Micaniaiieer 


by RicHarp E. Simpson 
prepared for Connecticut Highway Safety Commission 


Mr. Simpson, a consulting illuminating en- 
gineer, is a recognized authority in the field 
of illumination, having conducted many recog- 
nized studies of lighting problems, and is ex- 
perienced in trafic accident research. 
Sings were 126 pedestrians killed 

in Connecticut in 1944 through 
violent contact with automobiles. If 
we bear in mind the fact that an 
automobile of its own accord never 
collides with another object, this is 
exactly 126 too many. Such violent 
collisions resulting in fatalities are due 
to a human being driving an automo- 
bile against a pedestrian or a pedes- 
trian running into an automobile or a 
combination of both. Human failure 
to compensate for known hazards is 
the basic cause of this needless sacri- 
fice of life. 

There are many reasons—too many 
to be covered in a report of this type 
—to account for this human failure. 
This survey places emphasis on what 
may well be the major cause, and that 
is the failure to provide the means 
by which our greatest safeguard— 
vision—is enabled to function properly 
at night. 

High Dark Hour Incidence 

A breakdown of pedestrian fatalities 
referred to shows that 39 occurred in 
the daytime and 87 at night. Twenty- 
nine of the daytime fatalities and 62 
of the night cases were in urban areas; 
ten of the daylight and 25 of the 
night fatalities occurred in rural areas. 

With respect to the 39 day fatali- 
ties, lack of illumination was not a 
factor for the reason that daylight 
illumination is measured in thousands 
of footcandles and, furthermore, it is 
the kind and quantity of light under 


which the eye developed and under 


which it functions at maximum 
efhiciency. 
There are occasions when glare 


from the sun, at or near the horizon, 
will cause temporary blindness to 
those facing it, but in none of these 
daylight fatalities was this factor evi- 
dent as influencing operating actions. 
Again, there are so-called blind cor- 
ners, or spots, where natural or man- 
made obstructions sharply limit the 
field of vision even though there is 
abundant light. 
these factors we may still largely dis- 
count lack of visibility as having any 
bearing on the great majority of these 
daylight fatalities or other daytime 
accidents. 


Giving due weight to 


Furthermore, a review of daytime 
pedestrian fatalities during recent 
years shows that day traffic hazard ex- 
posure (vehicular and pedestrian) plus 
human carelessness results in approxi- 
mately 40 daytime pedestrian fatali- 
ties annually in Connecticut. Such 
human failures operate consistently 
year after year with tragic results. 

On the basis of three billion vehicle 
miles of traffic volume, 75 per cent 
of which is by day and 25 per cent at 
night, a day pedestrian fatality rate 
of .0173 per million vehicle miles is 
developed and a night rate of .1160. 

Although the number of night pe- 
destrian fatalities is slightly more than 
two times the day number, the night 
rate is almost ten times higher than 
the day rate. Thus pedestrians are 


killed at night ten times more fre- 

quently than by day for equal vol- 

umes of vehicular traffic. 
Unfortunately reliable data on pe- 
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destrian volume is not available but 
experience indicates that except for 
ten weeks during Winter months, 
pedestrian* traffic volume drops more 
at night than does vehicular move- 
ment. 

According to the daytime pedes- 
trian fatality rate, Connecticut should 
have had only 13 night pedestrian fa- 
talities in 1944. This leaves a total of 
74 night pedestrian fatalities which 
cannot be accounted for by traffic 
exposure alone. 

By and large, streets and highways 
are the same at night as at daytime, 
changing not at all with respect to 
length, width, herizontal or vertical 
curvature, or obstruction to vision. 
There is the same human element ex- 
cept that there are likely to be fewer 
aged or extremely young persons on 
the streets at night. The principal dif- 
ference between day and night traffic 
conditions is the decrease in traffic at 
night (a safety factor) and the great- 
ly reduced efficiency of our prime 
safeguard—tvision. 

Study On Illumination 

Rather than let the case rest on the 
broad statement that poor visibility 
was the cause, or at least the greatest 
contributing factor in these night fa- 
talities, a critical study was made to 
determine the illumination values at 
the exact scene of the 87 night pedes- 
trian fatalities. 

In a large number of instances, the 
amount of 
mined by actual measurement with an 
iliuminometer. In other instances the 
amount was calculated from illumina- 
tion curves or by comparison with 
similar luminaires where measurements 
had been made, while in a few in- 
stances there was no fixed lighting 
facilities to be measured or calculated. 


illumination was deter- 





*The shorter day prevailing at that time 
means that office, store and factory workers, 
as well as many shoppers, are included in the 
night group instead of the day group as they 
would be during the remainder of the year. 


Survey Shows Illumination Need 

From this lighting survey was ob- 
tained the rather startling disclosure 
that in only one instance out of the 
87 did the maximum intensity of illu- 
mination at the scene of the accident 
equal that recommended by the street 
lighting committee of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society. In the areas 
where readings were obtained, the 
range of maximum intensity was from 
.01 foot-candle, in one instance, to 
3.1 foot-candle—the great majority 
were .2 foot-candle or less. 

Illumination intensities of .2 foot- 
candle or less are not high enough to 
enable the eye to register a hazardous 
situation in sufficient time to avoid an 
accident at prevailing night speeds. 

Automobile manufacturers have 
built cars capable of being driven at 
high rates of speed. There are streets 
and highways in this state constructed 
to permit this high speed but gener- 
ally not in mental comfort and cer- 
tainly not in safety. 

The public too often takes undue 
advantage of highway improvements, 
restrained only by legal speed limits 
and the degree of enforcement of these 
limits. As a result, we have today 
high speed cars and highways but only 
low speed visibility at night and even 
that only in limited areas. By this 
we mean the illumination at night 
from fixed street lights or automobile 
headlights or both is such that no op- 
erator can drive at speeds higher than 
30 miles per hour with reasonable 
safety. 

Although the average night speed 
is approximately ten per cent lower 
than the average day speed, this is not 
enough to compensate for the greatly 
reduced distance visibility at night. 

The public has not in the past, does 
not today, nor is likely in the future 
to accommodate night driving speeds 
to night visibility. Mass change of 
public habit or custom can_ be 
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achieved quickly as a rule only under 
great national stress or when facing 
disaster! Apparently the public does 
not consider the annual record of ex- 
cessive night traffic accidents as a 
disaster. 

Anyone familiar with the relatively 
slow functioning of the eye under low 
levels of illumination and bearing in 
mind the absolute need for quick clear 
vision in modern traffic, will agree that 
poor visibility, coupled with excessive 
speeds, is the major cause of excessive 
night pedestrian fatalities. 

A beacon of hope pointing the way 
to improvement may be had by refer- 
ring to the night pedestrian fatality 
record in Connecticut’s four major 
cities of Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport and Waterbury, which 
combined have some 50 miles of im- 
proved street lighting. 

These 50 miles of thoroughfares 
carry approximately 40 per cent of the 
total city traffic. In 1944 there was 
not one night pedestrian fatality on 
these 50 miles of well-lighted streets 
while on the other thoroughfares, car- 
rying 60 per cent of the traffic but 
none of them well-lighted, there were 
18 night pedestrian fatalities. The 
lighting on these 50 miles of streets 
closely approximates .65 lumens per 
square foot compared to the average 
of .2 


of the areas where the fatal accidents 


or less existing in the majority 


occurred. 

Since this improved lighting was 
put in service a few years ago, there 
has been a reduction of 60 per cent in 
night traffic accident rate and a 90 per 
cent reduction in night traffic fatality 
rate on these streets alone. The annual 
saving from reduced night accident 
costs is several times more than the 
added cost of the improved lighting. 

There are several methods of evalu- 
ating the economic loss of an acciden- 
tal fatality. If we assume the con- 
servative estimate of $103;000, the 
state suffered an economic loss of 
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$740,000 due to the 74 excessive night 
pedestrian fatalities. This sum would 
meet the annual charges for lighting 
600 miles of streets and highways—a 
safety measure which would prevent 
many fatalities as well as other traffic 
accidents. 

In Connecticut, as in other states, 
the bulk of the trafhe is carried on 
the major highways and main city 
thoroughfares. Connecticut has ap- 
proximately 14,600 miles of highways 
of which about 2,900 miles are state 
highways and are classified as major 
or primary roads. That is, these 2,900 
miles of highways are the arterial can- 
nections between the communities of 
the state. 

With respect to cities of 50,000 
population or more there are 1,215 
miles of city streets and of these ap- 
proximately 200 miles carry a traffic 
volume sufficient to classify them as 
main thoroughfares. Day after day, 
or rather night after night, these main 
highways and main city streets are the 
locale of the major portion of night 
trafic accidents. 

There are not more than 10 miles 
of highways and 100 miles of main 
city streets in Connecticut which are 
lighted in accordance with the stand- 
ards advocated by street lighting ex- 
perts. It should be noted there was 
not a single night pedestrian fatality 
on any of these well lighted streets 
and highways in 1944. 

It should noted that the 
record of night pedestrian fatalities 


also be 


for 1944 was simply a repetition of 
the record of previous years and also 
an indication of what 1945 and suc- 
ceeding years will produce unless the 
public will recognize: 

First, the prime role played by good 
visibility and moderate speed in the 
prevention of night traffic accidents; 


Second, the cost of providing this 
good visibility is considerably less than 
the cost of the night accidents caused 
by lack of visibility. 
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A COMPARISON OF RURAL AND URBAN TRAFFIC 
VOLUME IN THE SEATTLE AREA 


by E. E. Lewarcu 
Junior Engineer, Office of City Engineer, City of Seattle 


The report to the President on toll 
roads and United 
States, transmitted to Congress April 
17, 1939, states on P.P. 111 and 112: 


free roads in the 


1. State and federal aid highway 
systems (inside and ouside urban 
areas) serve approximately 57 

per cent of the total vehicle 

mileage on all roads and streets. 

These systems constitute 11 per 

cent of total street and road 

mileage. 


2. Local city 


streets serve approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of total traf- 
fic expressed in vehicle miles. 
They constitute 6 per cent of 


total road and strect mileage. 


3. County and other local rural 
roads serve approximately 13 
per cent of the total vehicle 


mileage. They constitute 83 per 
cent of the total road and street 


of 
mileage. 


From these figures it can be seen 
that for every car per mile on county 
and other rural roads there are 320 
cars per mile on local city streets and 
332 cars per mile on state and federal 
aid highways (inside and outside ur- 


ban areas). 
Urban and Rural Areas 


Further consideration shows that on 
local and 
much 


there is 2.3 
vehicular 


streets roads 
trafic ex- 
pressed in vehicle miles in urban areas 
Or 70 per 


cent of the volume on these highways 


times as 
as there is in rural areas. 


is served by those portions in urban 
areas. Using this relationship to cal- 
culate the per cent of total trafic on 


state and federal aid highways in ur- 


ban areas, we find that 40 per cent of 
total traffic expressed in vehicle miles 
is served by state and federal aid high- 
ways in urban areas. This, added to 
the 30 per cent served by local city 
streets, indicates that 70 per ‘cent of 
the total vehicular traffic expressed in 
vehicle miles is served by roads and 
streets in urban areas. 


The Picture In Seattle 


A trafic flow map of the City of 
Seattle for the year 1941 shows a total 
of 65,000 vehicles on state and federal 
aid highways outside city limits and a 
total of 140,000 vehicles on state and 
federal aid highways inside city limits. 
This shows that 69 per cent of the 
total vehicular volumes on state and 
federal aid highways in the vicinity of 
Seattle is served by portions of these 
streets inside the city limits. 


Traffic Flow Map 


The traffic flow map of the City of 
Seattle for the year 1943 shows a total 
of 138,132 on all more important 
county and rural streets adjacent to 
the city and a total of 237,100 vehicles 
entering the central business district 
inside the city. This shows that 68.5 
per cent of all traffic in this vicinity 
is served by streets and roads inside 
the city. 


No doubt the figures for Seattle and 
vicinity tend to show more rural traf- 
fic than the national average. 


Consequently we can state that at 
least 70 per cent of the vehicular vol- 
ume of the nation, expressed in vehicle 
miles, is served by roads and streets in 
urban areas. 
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Pedestrian Iraffie Carrier Cute 
frlrou's rbecident “oll 


by HERBERT B. WooDLING 
Traffic Engineer, City of Akron 


|? to 1938, the pedestrian traffic 
between the two largest depart- 
ment stores in the city was composed 
principally of “Jay walkers.” People 
would walk from one store to the 
other in mid-block, posibly more fre- 
quently than at the intersections. It 
was only natural, therefore, that many 
accidents were caused. Accidents be- 
came so frequent that a study was 
conducted to determine the best way 
to stop all “jay walking.” 

The study was conducted by the 
trafic division of the police depart- 
ment and after careful consideration 
of the factors involved, it was decided 
to install a “pedestrian traffic barrier.” 
This barrier was to be in the form of 
a fence erected on the center line of 
street between the two stores. 

The managements of the stores were 
approached with the idea which was 
immediately criticized as unusual, det- 
rimental and unnecessary. The stores 
were interested in business. The po- 
lice department was interested in re- 
ducing the accident rate and literally 
“took the bull by the horns.” 


Installed During a Weekend 


A carefully worked-out plan of 
procedure was presented to the con- 
struction crew, who volunteered to 
work over one weekend so that the 
installation could be made 
least interruption to traffic. 


with the 


The construction crew began its 
work about midnight on a Saturday 
night and by working through Sun- 
day was able to install the 
barrier. 


entire 


When the department stores opened 
for business on Monday morning there 
was much shouting and gnashing of 
teeth at the “monstrosity.” There 
were threats of damage suits against 
the city, but the remained. 
Within 30 days after its installation 
the tumult died 
wished the barrier removed since the 
public realized it was erected for their 
safety. It completely stopped all “jay 
walking,” which in removed a 
serious pedestrian trafic hazard and 


fence 


down and no one 


turn 


reduced accidents to a minimum. 

The construction of the barrier was 
not difficult since all materials were 
fabricated at the shop before being 
hauled to the site of the work. 
Electrical Work 


In starting the work, a trench was 
dug from the center of the street to 
the curb for the purpose of laying the 
electric cable to be tied into the power 
line which served the traffic lights. 
The trench was continued down the 
center of the street for the 
length of the barrier. The electric 
conduit was placed in the trench with 
takeoffs provided for each post loca- 
tion. 


entire 


Five holes were dug approximately 
§0 feet apart in which the steel poles 
were placed. They were set in con- 
with approximately 
three surface of the 
pavement. All electrical connections 
made to the various lights 
mounted on the poles. 

At elevations of two feet six inches 
and four feet above the surface of the 
pavement, holes were drilled through 


one end 
feet below the 


crete 


were 
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the steel poles. Three-eights inch steel 
cables were laced through these holes 
and anchored at each end post. On 
these cables were tied strips of heavy 
canvas. Gromets about 2 feet apart 
were inserted along each edge of the 
canvas and the canvas was tied to the 
cables with short pieces of wire. On 
each end post was a reflector with 75 
watt white light plus two small red 


lamps. On top of the three interme- 
diate posts small, red lamps were 
placed. 


Due to the application of this re- 
strictive measure, pedestrian accidents 
it this location were practically elimi- 
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nated. The barrier not only forced 
people to use the official cross-walks 
but also gave a warning to cross only 
on the green light. Although taking 
up less than a foot of space on the 
center line of the street, it is used 

a place of refuge by those pedestrians 
caught in the center of the street dur- 
ing a light change. 

It may seem to some traffic and 
safety men that the design is some- 
what radical, but from our experience 
we are pleased with the results. We 
may need some more radical designs in 
the near future if we are to keep our 
accident rate within reason. 
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COMMENTS ON PARKING SYMPOSIUM 


The following commentaries relate to 
articles appearing in the special ‘‘Parking 
Symposium”’ February issue of Traffic En- 
gineering. 


In nearly all discussions of the park- 
ing problem including the articles in 
the February issue of Traffic Engi- 
neering, considerable stress is placed 
on the desirablity of collecting and 
digesting the facts and preparing a 
policy and program. I have no quar- 
rel with this, it is excellent advice 
covering very necessary and very im- 
portant steps. 


There is however one procedural 
policy which I have never seen men- 
tioned but which I have found very 
helpful in carrying out a program. 
Our experience indicates that while it 
is well to have a definite program and 
to work toward a fixed objective, it 
is not always well to announce the 
entire program in advance or to put 
it all in effect at one time. 


Many Elements 
Any 
many 


parking 


elements. 


program involves 
Some parts may 
arouse serious opposition of one group, 
other parts may be objectionable to 
another group and so on. The accu- 
mulation of these objections, each 
small in itself may easily amount to a 
formidable opposition, even to an op- 
position sufficient to defeat the entire 
program. 


If, however, the program is sub- 
mitted to the governing body, a step 
at a time, a little bit here, another bit 
there all directed toward fulfillment 
of the final objective, the program will 
be gradually adopted without serious 
opposition. 


It is, of course, vital to see that all 
changes in regulations are in line with 
the ultimate plan and it is also neces- 
sary to carry on a program of educa- 
tion at the same time so that the pub- 


lic gradually may come to see the 
benefits of the changes. 
W. A. Van Duzer, Mem., I.T.E. 


Director of Vehicles and Traffic 
Washington, D. C. 


Comments on “Control of Curb 
Parking” by Harry Koch 

“An improved method” describing 
certain objectives contained in the 
February issue of TRAFFIC ENGINEER- 
ING, (see page 178) although wholly 
desirable insofar as objective ideals are 
concerned, has in my opinion at least 
one flaw that would threaten the 
workability of the entire proposal. 
Unless the meter or control system 
also recorded license numbers and 
provided some check upon parking 
within an area, there seems to be no 
defense against jockeying from one 
space to another at the end of each 
timing period. Exactly this happened 
in Wilmington, without the expense of 
meter control, prior to their installa- 
tion. 

My personal conviction is that some 
form of financial deterrent is essential 
to the prevention of protracted park- 
ing periods. One that will automati- 
cally indicate the advisability of off- 
street parking to the day parker, that 
will make the short-time parker more 
conscious of his obligation to share 
parking conveniences with his fellow 
citizens, and that will weed out the 
individuals who come to spend merely 
time. 

Edwin Koester, Assoc., 1.T.E. 


Wilmington, Del., City Traffic En- 
gineer 


The following comments pertain 
to the functional specifications for 
an advanced type of meter or con- 
trol system, as outlined in the article 
“The Control of Curb Parking,” Feb- 
ruary issue TRAFFIC ENGINEERING. 

1. It is stated here that free park- 
ing should be allowed throughout the 





legal limit of time where parking me- 
ters are used. Obviously the meter is 
merely a mechanical device installed 
in the spot to measure the time and to 
give a visual indication when the legal 
limit has elapsed. The customer is re- 
quired to contribute toward the cost 
of providing equipment to detect his 
possible violation as against the entire 
citizenry providing funds for patrol 
personnel. 

2. A manual contact with the park- 
ing meter results in a greater feeling 
of responsibility toward the regula- 
tion in effect and affords more positive 
measurement of time by the parker. 

3. The measurement of time from 
the act of parking rather than from 
the insertion of a coin would probably 
involve expensive mechanism and the 
accomplishment would be of doubtful 
value. 

4. The convenience of making pay- 
ment for violation of a parking regu- 
lation is not of great consequence. 
Since such payment is made for the 
infraction of a law, the burden is 
rightfully on the violator. 

§. If collections were made only 
for violations it is doubtful that the 
meter would be _ self-sup- 
porting. 

6. The function of making impos- 
sible the extension of the legal period 
by the insertion of additional coins is 
of inestimable value. 


system 


* 


* 
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7. Overtime parking of a vehicle 
is an offense against a legal restriction 
and should not be measured in terms 
of parking spaces occupied or unoccu- 
pied. This practice would entail ques- 
tionable judgment on the part of pa- 
trol personnel. 

8. The inference made that all 
parking meters within an area be 
electrically wired to a central control 
panel involves expensive installation 
and maintenance features. The con- 
trol panel, no doubt, would be desir- 
able if practical. On the other hand, 
a remotely visible indication on a 
meter in the form of an illuminated 
lamp during the violation period 
would accomplish much the same 
effect in a reduction of patrol travel 
and would in addition have a marked 
psychological effect upon violators. 

9. Since many cities must consider 
the necessity of elimination of parking 
in metered areas during the peak traf- 
fic hours, a very desirable feature 
would be the automatic presentation 
at a specified hour of a sign on each 
meter head designating the beginning 
and end of a no parking period, as for 
instance, from 4:30 to 6:00 P.M. 
addition, the insertion of a coin at any 


In 


time during the no parking period 
should be impossible. 


W. C. Brandes, Mem., 1.T.E. 
City Traffic Engineer, Dallas, Texas 
* 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 10 YEARS AGO 


Taken from Traffic Engineering, June, 


1935 


Hawley Simpson, secretary-treasurer of the Institute, writes to say 
that credit for the excellent job done in preparing the 1934 Proceedings 


for publication is due largely to a small group. 


William B. Powell 


was 


chairman of the editing committee and did a great deal of preliminary 
work. The final editing and re-typing was done under Burton Marsh's di- 


rection with the assistance of Peter Stupka. 


The actual typing was done 


almost entirely by Mrs. M. Melander, Mr. Marsh’s secretary. 
Arnold H. Vey, Traffic Engineer, State of New Jersey, has forwarded 
a copy of the 29th annual report of the State Commissioner of Motor 


Vehicles. 


The report is very interesting, 


containing 123 pages of text, 


graphs and tables, and is well illustrated. An abstract of the report will be 
published in the July issue of Traffic Digest. 

A letter from Maxwell Halsey, assistant director, Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research (formerly the Albert Russell Erskine Bureau), states that 
the Bureau has available copies of the ‘“‘Street Traffic Bibliography,’’ which 
may be obtained free by members of the Institute upon request. 
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SIGNALS” CROUSE-HINDS 


Signals with Separate 
Terminal Compartments 





KL574& Slipfitter with 


Type TRPC-223D Signal Terminal Block 


To facilitate the field wiring of traffic signals, Crouse-Hinds has developed 
a new slipfitter which incorporates a terminal compartment. 

The compartment is large and roomy with sufficient space to permit loop- 
ing the underground cable into and out of it. The cable passageway between 
the pole and the terminal compartment is clear and unobstrueted. The com- 
partment is 94” high by 5%” wide by 34” deep inside with a door opening 
of 814x444 ” 

The slipfitter is furnished with a twelve terminal connection block having 
eleven terminal plates with two binding screws each for hot wires, and a com- 
mon terminal plate having six binding screws. Or, if preferred, the slipfitter 
can be supplied with two 3 pole N.E.C. cartridge fuse cutouts. In either case, 
the signals are supplied with the leads from the lamp receptacles cabled to- 
gether and brought out to the connection block or cutouts. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
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Washington, D. C. 
Section Meeting 

At a well attended meeting on May 
9 the Washington Section heard Dan- 
iel O’Flaherty of the U.S. Public 
Roads Administration discuss ‘‘Inter- 
nal Origin and Destination Studies in 
Urban Areas,” with particular refer- 
ence to the residence interview tech- 
nique recently developed by PRA and 
already used in surveys in more than 
20 important cities. 

It was voted to set up a “Technical 
Activities Committee of the Wash- 
ington Section,” to further the ob- 
jectives of the section. A specific but 
not exclusive responsibility of this 
committee will be to cooperate in cre- 
ating opportunities for traffic engi- 
neering education in the local area. 
Members appointed to the committee 
are J. H. Mitton, chairman, H. F. 
Hammond, B. W. Marsh, O. K. Nor- 
mann and P. E. Taylor. 

In response to an invitation to the 
section to be represented at the hear- 
ing on the Transportation Survey and 
Plan for the Central Area of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 6, the president 
wes authorized, in his discretion, to 
name a representative. 

Members present at the meeting 
were Earl Allgaier, L. A. Andriacchi, 
E. A. Barton, W. C. Boardman, W. L. 
Braun, W. W. Davis, M. O. Eldridge, 
W. G. Eliot, H. F. Hammond, R. W. 
Jesper, D. W. Loutzenheiser, B. W. 
Marsh, J. H. Mitton, O. K. Normann, 
C: W. Prisk, P..L.. Ristroph, W. L. 
Robinson, M. C. Stark, C. G. Stone- 
burner, P. E. Taylor and L. S. Tuttle. 
Guests included W. T. Adams, C. N. 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 


Connor, W. B. Hampton, J. I. Knott, 
J. E. Leisch, J. E. Loughran, Dan 
O'Flaherty, G. G. Persun, R. P. Rod- 
gers, H. L. Toadvine, D. L. Trueblood 
and J. A. Van Lear, Jr. 

The annual mecting of the Wash- 
ington Section is scheduled 
June 20. 


for 


New York 
Section Meeting 

A meeting of the New York Metro- 
politan Section of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers was held on the eve- 
ning of May 4, 1945 in New York. 
One purpose of holding the meeting on 
that date was to have it coincide with 
the Board of Direction Meeting in 
New York. Unfortunately, the mem- 
bers of the Board of Direction from 
outside of the metropolitan area were 
not notified in time to attend the 
New York Section Meeting with the 
exception of Joe Wehmeyer from De- 
troit. However, the meeting was an 
interesting one with round-table dis- 
cussion in which various members out- 
lined the work that they were doing 
and there was a general exchange of 
information and ideas. 

Richard W. Siver acted as secretary 
in the absence of Henry Evans, who 
joined the armed forces on April 30. 

This is the last meeting of the 
season and the next meeting will prob- 
ably be called in early September. 
Those in attendance were: John Gi- 
bala, Bruce Greenshields, Harry Koch, 
Theodore Matson, Virden Rittgers, 
Wilbur Smith, Thomas Willier, Rich- 
ard Siver, Joseph Wehmeyer, John 
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O’Mara, Harry Weston, Mr. Capatini 
and Lt. Hundredmark, AU.S. 


National Headquarters 
Now At New Haven 


At the ITE Board of Direction 
meeting on May 4, 1945, it was voted 
to move the National Headquarters of 
the Institute to Strathcona Hall in 
New Haven. This action was taken 
only after considering the advantages 
and coordination of the various func- 
tions of the Institute as regards Head- 
quarters’ activities, work of the Sec- 
retary - Treasurer, and_ publications. 
The Institute is greatly indebted to 
the National Conservation Bureau for 
the many years of generosity during 
which the Headquarters have been at 
60 John Street, New York City, and 
for the splendid contributions given 
the Institute in all of its functions and 
activities. 
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Business Meeting 
Slated In September 

The Board of Direction also decided 
to hold a two-day Annual Business 
Meeting of the Institute in Philadel- 
phia during the week of September 17, 
1945. The executive committee was 
authorized to arrange a program and 
Director Mitchell is taking care of 
physical details. While it is hoped 
travel restrictions will be lifted and 
the meeting can be developed into one 
for general attendance, it is necessary 
at the present time to plan for a busi- 
ness meeting to be attended by officers 
and committee chairmen. 


MEMBERSHIP ELECTIONS 
The following were elected to mem- 

bership in the Institute of Traffic En- 

gineers on May 4, 1945: 

New Members 
Stuart M. Bate, Traflic 


Engineer, 
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Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los 
Angeles, California. 

S. Herbert Taylor, County Engi- 
neer, County of Camden, Court House 
Annex, Camden, New Jersey. 

New Associates 

Peter M. Page, Asst. Traffic Con- 
struction & Maintenance Supervisor, 
Chicago Park District, Chicago, Illi- 
ncis. 

Melville M. Todd, Associate Traf- 
fic Engineer, Department of High- 
ways, Richmond, Virginia. 

Chester C. Burdick, Bureau Man- 
ager, Michigan Highway Planning Sur- 
vey & Liaison Officer, Sixth Transpor- 
tation Zone, T. C., U. S. Army, Lans- 
ing 30, Michigan. 

James E. Reading, Asst. Traffic En- 
gineer, City of San Diego, San Diego, 
California. 

Kenneth S. Vaughan-Birch, City 
Trafic Engineer, City Hall, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, Canada. 

Walter C. Peterman, Illinois Div. 
of Highways, Chicago, Illinois. 

Neal D. McDowell, Highway En- 
gineer, U. S. Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 

John H. Bunch, State Traffic Sig- 
nal Engineer, State Hwy. Comm. of 
Ind., Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

Ohla C. Hinton, Asst. Traffic Safety 
Engineer, Div. of Highways, San 
Francisco, California. 

Herbert A. Keegan, Asst. Trafic 
Engineer, Traffic Engineering Div., 
Dept. of Public Safety, Newark, N. J. 
New Junior 

Harold F. Nunn, Safety Supt., E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Construc- 
tion Div., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Transfers 

Alfred N. McCandliss from Junior 
to Associate. 

Herman J. Hoose from Junior to 
Associate. 

Fred W. Hurd 
Member. 

Ralph E. Michel 
Member. 


from Junior to 


from afhliate to 
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Edwin F. Koester from Associate 
Member. 

James G. Hayden from Associate 
Member. 

John B. Ecker from 
Member. 

Richard G. Fencl from Associate 
Member. 

Ralph F. Gross from Associate 
Member. 

Wayne N. Volk from Associate 
Member. 


Associate 


PERSONALS 

Paul L. Green (Assoc.), Vice-Presi- 
dent, Automatic Signal Corporation, 
has been seriously ill but recent news 
is to the effect that he is now recover- 
ing and recuperating at home. 

Harry L. Powell, Jr. (Mem.), for- 
merly Traffic Engineer of Honolulu 
is now with the Construction Service, 
U. S. Army Engineers in restoration 
work on the Island of Oahu. 

Ross Shoaf (Assoc.), formerly As- 
sistant Trafic Engineer, San Francis- 
co, Calif., writes from overseas: 

I have now been assigned to the Transporta- 
tion Headquarters in Paris as the Highway 
Trafiic Engineer,—and since I can’t talk about 
the work, let’s get 
when not working. 


down to what one does 

An outstanding event of recent date was a 
meeting and dinner of nine civilian trafic en- 
having arrived between two months 
and one day in the E.T.O. (or European Thea- 
ter of Operations). Some 


gineers 
were in Paris on 
business from their base sections (as far away 
as Belgium) some were awaiting assignments 
and some awaiting transportation to their ini- 
tial assignment. stay in 
one in the local base headquarters and myself 
in the E.T.O, headquarters. We called it the 
E.T.O. meeting of the Institute of 
Trafhe Engineers, of which we are all mem- 
bers, and drank to the faint hope that we 


Two of us Paris— 


Section 


could all be together at least once more before 
we returned to America. As it was, all the 
men in the Theater were not in Paris and it is 
not likely that many of us will be together 
again for the second meeting. 

Oh, I went to the Follies Bergere the other 
night. I had been putting it off, but the boys 
leaving Paris with no assurance of returning, 
were determined to go. It was without say- 
ing a most beautiful show. True, it lived up 
to its reputation of artistic undress, but there 
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were no cat-calls or yelling to indicate an un- 
dignified show. The girls were quite frankly 
beautiful—tall, and would make any of the 
girls in Esquire appear drab and dull. The 
dance routines and dances were perfect and 
would do justice to a Dennis-Shawn produc- 
tion in the old days. 
nificent and never have I seen so much depth 
of vision portrayed on a stage. The gowns 
worn would equal any costuming I have seen 
in San Francisco, and 
wrapped up in 
The price, 


The scenes were mag- 


some of the stories 
pantomime 
incidentally, was 145 
$2.90. 

There is one thing that can be said about 
Paris, among other things, and that is all of 


were a scream. 
francs—in 


dollars, about 


their wires are underground. No where have 
I seen telephone poles to mar the streets and 
boulevards. The fact that 
operating leaves all 
underground, 


there are no buses 
mass transportation ve- 
Their subway is called 


the Metro and, while it is quite crowded to- 


hicles 


day in the peak periods, it is a very efficient 
system. I don’t know many miles of 
subway they have but I judge that within the 
city limits there is never more than two or 
three blocks to walk enter 
the Metro. Incidentally, all people in uniform 
ride the Metro free of charge. 


how 


before you can 


Most trains are 
five cars in length, of which the middle car is 
first class and the other four cars second class 
—the only difference being the fare charged— 
1.5 and 2.5 francs (3c and Sc). Remember, of 
course, this is not as cheap as it may seem be- 
cause of the lower wage scale of the average 
French working man. 

The Seine is a beautiful river as it wanders 
through Paris. There are many low arch 
bridges across it and a great deal of thought 
went into their design. The river is an im- 
portant part of their transportation system in 
France. Yesterday it was quite a sight to see 
the river,—rushing as a result of the recent 
snow and so high that it reached within a 
very few feet of the top of the bridges. 

Fuel and food apparently are the most seri- 
ous shortages in Paris, and these only because 
of transportation. The being opened 
will greatly relieve this situation, I’m told, as 
when the Germans left they did so in such a 
hurry 


canals 


they couldn’t even destroy the crops. 
Other things apparently are in fair amount. 
The people themselves are very friendly and 
seem to be of good heart. Today, after lunch 
while walking down to the Red Cross Club, 
it seemed like everybody (young and old) 
stopped to have a snowball fight—not only 
along the Champs d’Elysees but along the side 
streets as well. The G.I.’s also 
heartily. 


joined in 
The Parisian motorist and pedestrian are 
fascinating. Vehicles can be approaching from 
all directions and as far as one can observe 
there is no rule of the road in entering an 
intersection. They simply blow their high- 
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pitched horn and keep coming. 
slows down. 


No one ever 
I have been warned to choose a 
French driver in preference to one of our G.I. 
Joes, as our boys are too careful and they are 
the ones who have the accidents (I haven't 
seen any yet). However, I was also cautioned 
to sit with my back to the driver so I couldn’t 
see which way I was going—it saves a heart 
condition. Their traffic signals are of the three 
light type and located near the right side. 
Also a few intersections have pedestrian sig- 
nals, which are so low they are hard to see— 
no pedestrian seems to pay any attention to 
them anywhere—and for that matter the pe- 
destrian has few rights and no control. They 
cross anywhere at any time, but are on their 
own. While the motorist doesn’t bother to 
slow down for a pedestrian, he does blow his 
horn. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Gordon (Affl.), managing 
director of the American Transit As- 
sociation since 1929, died May 3 in 
Brooklyn Hospital after a week’s ill- 
He was 55 years old. Mr. Gor- 
don, who had served as national leader 
and spokesman for the transit indus- 
try, played an important role in the 
development of the PCC 
streetcar, now widely used in major 
cities of the United States and Can- 
ada, and which has revolutionized for- 


ness. 


modern 


mer concepts of street railway trans- 

portation. 
In recent years, Mr. Gordon had 

shown particular interest in the rela- 


tionship between community planning 
and local transit service. 


Connecticut Engineers 
To Meet Bi-Monthly 


The engineers of Connecticut in 
attendance at the First Connecticut 
Traffic Engineering Conference, April 
17-21, 1944, voted to continue as a 
round table group, meeting bi-month- 
ly, and elected a committee composed 
of V. B. Clarke, City Engineer of 
Ansonia; Joseph Cone, Director of 
Public Works of Greenwich, and Vin- 
cent Barry, City Engineer of New 
Haven, to arrange for such meetings. 
The latter is chairman. 
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Many state, highway and county engineers are not only ‘‘plan- 
ning ahead” for the construction of new highways and streets, 
but have already, through the aid of Streeter-Amet Traficounters, 
made extensive surveys .. . and are ready to put into operation 
a complete construction program, as soon as facilities and 
materials are available. 


The Traficounter is a precision instrument... twice as fast as 
any other vehicle counter. Easy to install . . . economical to 
operate... at work 24 hours a day, rain or shine. It gives facts 


that are indispensable to the traffic engineers who do the plan- 
ning. Write for Bulletin on Streeter-Amet Traficounters. 
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NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE ABOUT CITY ARTERIALS 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Francisco has nothing but traf- 
fic; pedestrian traffic, motor traffic, 
streetcar trafic, busses and all the 
gamut of transportation troubles, but 
it is “getting by” fairly well with the 
help of an undermanned Traffic Engi- 
neering Section. 

The first innovation planned before 
the Peace Conference was a 3-phase, 
full automatic traffic actuated signal 
at the off ramp of the Bay Bridge 
where 53,645 
each day. 


motor vehicles pass 

The next problem was to shut off 
a number of 
center, 


streets about the civic 


where the Peace Conference 
Delegates congregated. This entailed a 
system of detours. The Army, Navy 
and others laid down an ultimatum 
“make room for so many vehicles and 
you find the room.” 


by John J]. Casey, City Engineer 


Omaha, Neb. 

After making a new and complete 
survey of our Arterial Highways, 
Residential Districts, Congested Areas 
and Business Districts pertaining to 





speed signs and other signs for direc- 
tion of trafic, I find that many of 
our signs were improperly located for 
legibility, effectiveness, and small in 
size. These signs were not properly 
cbeyed by the motorist, and it is my 
belief that part of the fault lies in 
the fact that these signs were not 
effective enough to the motorist. 

Upon the completion of my sur- 
vey I find that larger signs and less 
wording on the signs, helps the motor- 
ist to obey the signs. The major com- 
plaint in the past was that they could 
nct see the signs after dark. 

The Traffic Engineering Depart- 
ment was ordered to replace all old 
signs with the large type end to so 
locate under a street light, so that 


they are legible twenty-four hours a 
day. 
by Robert F. Munch 


Ass’t Chief of Police 
Head of The Traffic Bureau 


State of Arizona 

Although new highway construc- 
tion has been sharply curtailed by the 
National Emergency, the Traffic Safe- 
ty Division of the Arizona Highway 
Department has realized from the be- 
ginning that there is no priority on 
planning and has a long range high- 
way safety program outlined to cope 
with the situation. The preliminary 
surveys have already been completed 
and this spring with the taking of 
speed checks at certain, predetermined 
strategic points throughout Arizona, 
the basis will have been laid for in- 
telligent speed zoning and improved 
sighting distances for the State system. 
A thorough testing of certain reflec- 
tive products intended for might signs 
and markers has verified the safety re- 
quirements of its sponsors. These new 
materials will be used wherever pos- 
sible with the hope that mght time 
accidents may be reduced. 


by A. Glen Smoot, Jun., 1.T.E. 
Traffic Engineer 


Pueblo, Colo. 

The City of Pueblo is renewing all 
street signs, those on arterial streets 
to be of luminous material. Two yel- 
low sodium vapor lights will be in- 
stalled at Railroad crossings in addi- 
tion to the other usual Railroad Warn- 
ing Signs. All work being done by 
Preparations are being 
made for much post-war work. 

by C. R. Studinski 
Acting City Engincer 


city crews. 


State of Indiana 
On January 1, 1938 the State High- 
way Commission of Indiana became 
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responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of all streets traversed by 
state highways in all cities of the state 
except Indianapolis. The 1945 legis- 
lature, just adjourned, added the fifty- 
seven miles of such streets in that city 
to the list, making a total of 866 
miles. The responsibility includes signs, 
markings and signals, cleaning and 
snow removal, speed and _ parking 


regulation, and pavement. The ar- 
rangement has been quite successful 
during the last seven years. 
by W. F. Milner, Assoc., 1.T.E. 
State Traffic Engineer 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Jacksonville Police Department 
in conjunction with the City High- 
way Department is planning a sys- 
tem of arterial limited access high- 
ways as part of our post-war develop- 
ment plan. In addition to this we are 
planning an additional bridge across 
the St. Johns River which will enable 
us to divert truck 
and tourist business 


north-south 
from the 
This 
long way toward relieving our con- 
gestion in the district 
will amount of 


our 
trafic 
section of the city. will go a 
business and 
considerable 
time for the motorists. 
by Capt. L. A. Reynolds 
Jacksonville Police Dept. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Actual Construction on Arterials in 
Seattle: 

1. The use of Scotchlite on all 
stop, caution and warning type signs 
which are not equipped with reflec- 
tor buttons or iJluminated. This glass 
bead material has a very fine reflective 
value and has given additional punch 
to these signs in daylight as well as 
in night hours. 


Save a 


medial is- 
land composed of pre-cast white re- 
flecting-type concrete curb with as- 
phaltic filler to replace platform-type 
safety islands protected with red-head 


2. Construction of a 5’ 
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beacons, as funds are available on a 
section of U. S. 99. Safety islands 
have been a source of controversy and 
have been involved in 18 automobile 
fatalities their installation in 
1932. 

3. Experiments with conversion of 
old cast iron clusterlite pole to mod- 
ern pendant unit and with an instal- 
lation of mercury vapor lamps in pen- 
dant units covering a 600’ block. 

4. Experiments with a paint gun 
nozzle to produce a twin-line using 
only one spray gun. 

§. Installation of one block of mer- 
cury vapor pendant Luminaires 110’ 
staggered on U. S. 99, giving average 
of over one 
foot. 


since 


foot-candle per square 


Post-War Projects on Arterials in Seattle: 


1. Propose to conduct speed studies 
on all major arteries to determine the 
prevailing This 
should be used to set up speed limits 


speed. information 
on those streets. The average driver 
drives the normal street at a safe aver- 
age speed. 

2. Study of lane 
lines in black top. This involves use 
of glass beads, white sand or other 


semi-permanent 


suitable aggregate or some semi-plas- 
tic material set into a groove. 

3. Propose to install center island 
5’ wide along Ist Ave. South between 
King Street and Spokane Street. This 
will provide a pedestrian landing in 
this 68’ street, as well as physically 
dividing opposing flows of traffic. 

4. Conversion of old mushroom- 
type owl to illuminated nosing termi- 
nal for channel islands. 

5. Underpass construction at the 
intersection of the University Ap- 
proach and Roosevelt Way. 

6. Planning of the U. S. 99 Ap- 
roach between the Seattle-Tacoma air- 
port and Seattle. 

7. Proposed origin and destination 
survey using the I. B. M. tabulator 
and cards. 
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8. Proposed downtown parking sur- 
vey to determine terminal parking fa- 
cilities to serve trafic from the pro- 
posed waterfront elevated. 

9. The proposed investigation into 
the depressed highway or tunnel to 
connect Aurora Avenue with the wa- 
terfront elevated highway. 

by J. W. A. Bollong, Mem., 1.T.E. 
City Traffic Engineer 


Pasadena, Calif. 

The Engineering-Street Department 
of the City of Pasadena, Calif., has 
started work on the preparation of 
plans for post-war construction of 
two limited access parkways. One of 
these is to be a north-south extension 
of the existing Arroyo Seco Parkway 
between Los Angeles and Pasadena, 
and the other an east-west parkway 
to take the through traffic on U. S. 
66. Both of these parkways are to be 
modern, divided and grade-crossing- 
eliminated parkways. 

During the past two years Pasadena 
has standardized on glass-beading all 
painted center lines on city streets. 

by J. H. Allin, City Engineer & 
Supt. of Streets 


New Orleans, La. 

Four programs for improvement of 
railroad passenger terminals in New 
Orleans have been proposed. No mat- 
ter which plan is adopted, the effect 
cn movement of traffic over boule- 
vards and arterial streets is certain to 
be highly beneficial. 

It is expected that the No. 1 proj- 
ect will be approved. This plan in- 
volves the construction of two new 
passenger terminals, which will do 
much to eliminate bottlenecks in traf- 
fic at grade crossings. 

by Arthur Naquin, Assoc., 1.T.E. 


Safety Counselor, New Orlean Public 
Service, Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
The Traffic Engineering Division 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


has developed in preliminary form an 
entire new street lighting system for 
the city and is now preparing detailed 
plans for each street. Under these 
proposals the city’s 750 miles of 
streets will be lighted with 87 million 
lumens of light with modern equip- 
ment. One hundred sixty miles of 
the above are to be lighted as arteries 
with the balance considered as _resi- 
dential or other non-traffic streets. A 
priority for the first 40 miles has been 
developed on the basis of traffic acci- 
dent experience. 

by T. J]. Seburn, Mem., 1I.T.E. 

City Traffic Engineer 


Akron, Ohio 

The city of Akron is planning an 
extensive program on City Arterials 
by the use of precast Concrete Traffic 
Dividers so as to segregate opposing 
flow of traffic. Many accidents are 
caused here by cars traveling to the 
left of the center line. 

Our pedestrian barrier placed in the 
street between two large department 
stores has eliminated all jay walking 
and reduced accidents. 


by H. B. Woodling 
City Traffic Engineer 


Springfield, Il. 

A survey of traffic in this city is 
being undertaken by the 
State Highway Dept. 

by L. A. Weeks, City Engineer 


Missouri 


Crank-case—-The simple addition of 
crank-case ventilation for automobile 
engines, used in some 28,000,000 cars 
since the improvement was devised, 
has resulted in extra value through 
longer life and in repair bill savings 
amounting to $5,320,000,000 by esti- 
mate of H. G. Weaver, director of 
Customer Research for General Mo- 
tors. 
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ROAD BUILDING ADVANCED AS UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Returning soldiers and cutbacks in 
manufacturing are already causing un- 
employment in certain local areas. As 
a relief measure, the American Road 
Builders Association, through its en- 
gineer-director, Charles M. Upham, 
has appealed to Rep. J. W. Robinson 
(D-Utah), chairman of the House 
Roads Committee, for hearings on the 
concurrent resolution by Congress re- 
quired under the post-war highway 
act of 1944 before road building can 
start. The resolution will declare that 
the war emergency has been relieved 
to an extent that will justify proceed- 
ing with the highway construction 
program. The action will release gov- 
ernment funds for road projects. 


“We do not claim that highway 
construction without limitation should 
start now, but we find an unemploy- 
ment problem in the number of re- 
turning and the can- 
celling of war contracts,” announced 
Mr. Upham. 


when 


service men 
“This comes at a time 
and lack of 
manpower have so restricted mainten- 
ance that our streets and alleys will 
not be capable of serving the in- 


war restrictions 


creased traffic of the postwar period. 
The resolution we ask for will both 
prcvide jobs and start things moving 
toward an adequate post-war high- 
way system.” 


With few exceptions, materials for 
highway construction are no longer 
critical, Mr. Upham announced. He 
finds no shortage exists for such basic 
materials as cement, asphalt, tar, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel. A 
substantial amount of road building 
can be carried on with a negligible 
amount of steel although this situation 
is improving daily. While lumber is 
still critical, he learns by spot check 
that in most instances contractors can 


meet the small requirements for form 
work with used material. Within the 
week, the WPB has modified its con- 
trols over construction machinery, 
and with further military and manu- 
facturing cutbacks, this equipment 
will very soon cease to be a problem. 
“Highway construction can be ex- 
tremely flexible as new roads are re- 
quired 
director 


everywhere,” the  engineer- 

continued. “It can be 
gauged to fit those areas where demo- 
bilization and cancellation of govern- 
ment contracts develop a local unem- 
ployment situation. By starting now, 
we can forestall serious unemployment 
later on, while at the same time meet- 


ing one of our most pressing national 


needs, the rehabilitation of our roads 
and streets.” 


Underground Garage 
Proposed for Boston 


is about 
to undergo a face lifting operation. At 
least this is the prospect if a bill 
submitted to the General Court of 
Massachusetts is viewed with 


Historic Boston Common 


favor 
by the legislature. 

The legislature has as its aim con- 
struction of a huge underground ga- 
rage beneath the sacred precincts of 
the Common. Under the terms of 
the bill the structure would consist 
of two stories and accommodate 5,000 
cars. The cost 
500,000. 


is estimated at $5,- 


John F. Cahill, engineer-contractor 
and chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Democratic Committee, is au- 
thor of the legislation. In fact the 
Union Square, San Francisco, garage 
is patterned after Mr. Cahill’s idea 


first advanced some seven years ago. 
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WARRANTS FOR CROSS-WALK LINES 


To bring about the safe and orderly 
regulation of traffic, cross-walk lines 
are sometimes helpful. The use of 
such lines can, under some circum- 
stances however, be dangerous and 
therefore objectionable from a traffic 
safety standpoint. 

Many citizens interested in improv- 
ing trafhe conditions in their neigh- 
borkhood, especially at their own pet 
crossing, insist that painted cross-walk 
lines will cure all traffic ills in their 
vicinity. 

As a matter of fact, there are cer- 
tain conditons under which painted 
actually 


— 
cross-W alk ines create a 


hazard. For instance, cross-walk lines 


: s : 
painted at uncontrolled intersections 


* 


or at mid-block locations tend to give 
the pedestrian a false sense of security. 
Unless crossings are controlled by stop 
trafic lights, officers, 
school boy patrols or special luminous 
signs, it is the writer’s opinion that 
cross-walk lines should not be painted. 


signs, police 


Because of the importance of the 
pedestrian problem, and in the light 
of the conditions mentioned, it is sug- 
warrants be 
established in the Manual on Uniform 
Trafic Control Devices, for the guid- 
ance of the appropriate public officials. 

M. O. Eldridge, Mem., 1.T.E. 
Assistant Director, Department of 
Vehicles and Traffic, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


gested that cross-walk 


* 


MICHIGAN COMMUNITIES PROVIDE OFF-STREET PARKING FACILITIES 


Though a majority of Michigan’s municipalities in the 11-75,000 
population group provide off-street parking facilities for shoppers, only a 


small minority levy parking charges for the purpose 
This was indicated in a survey of off-street parking facilities of 26 
cities by the city of Monroe, Mich., the American Public Works Associa- 


tion said 


Of the 26 cities reporting in the survey, 


facilities, the other eight do not 
ists for the privilege of 


18 provide off-street parking 


Only two of the 18 cities charge motor- 
using the parking lots. 


Thirteen of the 18 cities own their own parking lots; they are Adrian, 


Ann Arbor, Benton Harbor, Dearborn, 


Iron Mountain, |lronwood, Kalama- 


zoo, Lansing, Monroe, Owosso, Port Huron, Sault Ste. Marie and Traverse 
City. Three—Grosse Pointe Park, Marquette and Royal Oak—lease or rent 


their municipa 
Wyandotte 


parking lots 


while 
use areas loaned or donated for the purpose. 


the two others—Birmingham and 


Of the 13 cities owning their off-street parking facilities, 10 bought 
them from general tax funds, one through special assessment, one jointly 


by special assessment and general 


taxes. And nine of the communities 


are presently seeking to acquire additional space for off-street parking. 


* 


* 


Traffic Direction at Football Game—Compact, two-way radio ‘‘trans- 


ceivers”’ 


were used to direct the heavy flow of traffic at the Rose Bowl 


football game in Pasadena on New Year's day. From a position atop the 
Rose Bowl press box, the Pasadena police chief watched all principal traffic 
approaches and maintained constant communication with officers in charge 


of ground traffic 


Using the walkie-talkie, the chief was able to issue in- 


structions for re-routing traffic whenever it threatened to overburden any 


one traffic artery. 





You can determine by just looking at this advanced design of a Two Way, Three-Color 
adjustable Signal that it is BETTER-BUILT. 

Note the reinforced aluminum mounting brackets that replace the conventional pipe and 
fitting assembly. A compact, sturdy arrangement, eliminating small, minor parts. 

You bet! It is BETTER-BUILT quality. 

That isn’t all, but it gives an idea of why Marbelite Signals are approved by numerous 
State and City Traffic Departments as well as Traffic Associations, and why there are so 
many thousands of Marbelite Signals in use in these Cities and States. 

Familiarize yourself with other Marbelite features, such as the unbeatable optical unit. 
You will be proud to have such fine quality Signals regulating traffic in your community. 


THE MARBELITE COMPANY, INC. 


26 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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